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vemorial of the Monthly Meeting of Friends of 
Philadelphia, for the Southern District, respect- 
ing our late beloved friend, Exizapury Hyans. 


She was the daughter of John and Rebecca 
arton, and was born in Newton, Camden Co., 
. J., the 2nd of First month, 1792. Having 
aturally a lively social disposition, her com- 
any was attractive to many, and she was 
‘ten led into gaiety and frivolity among her 
ung friends, thus making work for repent- 
ace. In the mercy of her compassionate 
ord and Saviour, when about the nineteenth 
ar of her age, she was favored with a re- 
swed and powerful visitation of his Spirit, 
ad brought under deep-felt conviction for 
fin. 

Great inward conflict was her portion, caus- 
.g her often to retire to solitary places, 
here, unobserved, she might wrestle in spirit 
vy divine forgiveness and that peace of mind 
‘hich the Lord alone could give. Having 
owed in reverent submission to His will, 
acrifices in obedience to apprehended duty 
vere made, and she found herself restrained 
‘om indulging in some things ig which she 
‘ad previously taken delight, and was led into 
weat plainness and simplicity in dress and 
aanner. From this time the work of grace 
a her heart appears to have gone steadily 
orward, and so marked was the change pro- 
suced in her conduct and conversation, that 
5 soon was evident the resolution had been 
ormed, in humble child-like dependence on 
‘ivine support and guidance, “ Let others do 
is they may, as for me, I will serve the Lord.” 

During this interesting portion of her life, 
the was favored with the christian counsel 
md encouragement of that deeply experienced 
ninister of the gospel, Richard Jordan, then 
. member of the same meeting, and whom 
ihe ever afterwards greatly loved as a father 
‘o the Truth. 

During the earlier portion of her religious 
life, many deep and painful baptisms were 
jotted to her, doubtless for the further puri- 
ication of her heart, and as a preparation for 
the solemn work of the ministry, into which 
‘he was soon called. But she did not venture 
o engage in it until her mind was clothed 
with the fear that all the good she had thus 
‘ar known, would be withdrawn if she did not 


yield to the impressions of duty. She first 
spoke as a minister at Newton Meeting, in 
the year 1815, when in the twenty-second 
year of her age, and in the Third month, 1818, 
she was acknowledged as a minister of the 
Gospel, by Haddonfield Monthly and Quar- 
terly Meetings. 

In the First month, 1819, she was furnished 
by the same Monthly Meeting with a minute 
of unity to visit the meetings within the limits 
of Bucks Quarterly, and also some meetings 
in her own Quarterly Meeting; and during 
the five succeeding years she was repeatedly 
engaged in other religious services with the 
unity and approbation of her friends. The 
state of mind in which she entered upon one 
of these weighty engagements, is thus de- 
scribed in a letter to a friend: “I may truly 
say I went in fear, and in much trembling, 
but I found the preparatory baptism was good 
for me, and was renewedly made to feel from 
whence all true help cometh.” 

Thus relying in simplicity of heart upon 
the unfailing Helper of his people, and en- 
deavoring to keep near to Him in spirit, she 
experienced preservation and an increase of 
ability to proclaim the riches of redeeming 
love, and extend the invitation to come, taste 
and see that the Lord is good. After return- 
ing from a visit to several of the Quarterly 
Meetings in the year 1824, she thus gratefully 
acknowledged the aid received: “ My mind is 
tranquil and satisfied; we can say of a truth 
we served a good Master, and we always found 
Him near to help in the time of need. It is 
a most serious time to go abroad, but as hu- 
mility is abode in, and the Arm of Power 
confided in, and prayer constantly exercised, 
all is made easy: we were wonderfully pre- 
served.” 

In the Twelfth month, 1824, she was mar- 
ried to our late beloved friend, William Evans, 
and soon after became a member of this 
Monthly Meeting. 

To her husband she was an affectionate 
companion and true helpmeet, sympathizing 
with him in his religious exercises, and in 
seasons of trial and difficulty. She united 
with him in a godly care over their children, 
endeavoring by precept and example, to train 
them up in the fear of the Lord, and love of 
the principles and testimonies of our Society. 

Endeavoring to serve the Lord with a dedi- 
cated heart, much labor in the ministry of the 
Gospel fell to her lot during the remaining 
thirty-seven years of her life. 

In the course of her religious labors, beside 
the diligent attendance of the meetings to 
which she belonged, visits in obedience to ap- 
prehended duty, were madeto all the meetings 
of Friends composing Philadelphia and New 
York Yearly Meetings, and family visits with- 
in the limits of this and other Monthly Meet- 
ings. All the Yearly Meetings in this coun- 
try, at that time, except North Carolina, were 
successively visited, together with many of 


the meetings belonging to them. In all these 


services she had the approbation of her friends, 
and they appear to have been acceptable to 
those visited. 

Knowing the source from whence true 
Gospel ministry proceeds, and waiting in pros- 
tration of soul for the direction and quicken- 
ing influence which the Lord in condescend- 
ing mercy imparts to his depending, single- 
hearted children, she was often made an in- 
strument of good to others. Very fervent 
and impressive on many occasions were her 
gospel communications, enforcing the great 
truths which she had herself learned in the 
school of Christ, especially the need of re- 
generation and of thorough submission to 
that Grace, which alone can sanctify the 
heart and prepare it for the Lord’s service. 
She was frequently led to address those in the 
younger walks of life, and with pathetic 
earnestness, entreat them to dedicate their 
hearts to the blessed Redeemer who died for 
them, and was still tenderly wooing them by 
his Spirit; inviting them to take his yoke 
upon them, and bear his cross with holy mag- 
nanimity, that thus they might find rest to 
their souls, and partake of the joys of his sal- 
vation. The word of alarm and warning was 
often sounded by her in christian love, to 
arouse the lukewarm and indifferent, and also 
the rebellious, while to the struggling burden 
bearers, and the mourners in Zion, sympathy 
and encouragement were extended, with the 
assurance of their being regarded by Him 
who seeth in secret, and who rewardeth 
openly. 

The principles and testimonies of our reli- 
gious Society were very dear to her. She 
often found it her place to exhort our mem- 
bers to support faithfully the Discipline estab- — 
lished in the wisdom of Truth, as a hedge for 
their preservation, and she warned them 
against in any manner departing from the 
alone sure foundation, Christ Jesus, the Rock 
of Ages, on which our faithful predecessors in 
the Truth were concerned to build. 

She greatly desired there might be a suc- 
cession of upright standard bearers preserved 
in the Church; and on one occasion in the 
Yearly Meeting, spoke of the faithful worthies 
who had been gathered to their everlasting 
rest, beyond the strife of tongues; and, allud- 
ing to the vacancies thereby made, quoted the 
command: “Strip Aaron of his garments and 
put them upon Eleazer his son.” She craved 
that our young Friends might be clothed with 
the garments that clothed some of these, and 
that they might walk by the same rule, and 
mind the same thing. “Their God still lives 
to qualify, dignify and beautify the members 
of his Church, and if those who are trem- 
blingly alive to the cause, keep close to their 
exercises, they will be prepared to take the 
places of those who have been removed; the 
mantle of Elijah will rest upon Elisha.” 

Her faith in our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ as a Divine Redeemer who gave him- 


self for the sins of the world, and is our Ad- | ~ 
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vocate and Intercessor with the Father, was 
strong and steadfast; and she most firmly be- 
lieved in the efficacy of his atoning sacrifice. 
She frequently adverted to the necessity of 
implicit obedience to the teachings and moni- 
tions of the Holy Spirit; the light of Christ; 
in the heart, and expressed her full faith in 
its guidance and direction, even in the ordi- 
nary affairs and events of life, when this was 
sought in honesty and sincerity. 

In disposition she was open-hearted and 
cheerful, and manifesting a warm interest in 
the welfare of her friends, especially those of; 
the younger class, she was much beloved by 
many of them, and was, we believe, instru- 
mental in the Divine hand in drawing some 
into the safe, but narrow way which leads to 
life and peace. The last time our beloved 
friend spoke in the ministry at her own meet- 
ing, she addressed the young men particularly, 
and said that nothing would give her greater 
joy, now, in the decline of life, than a firm 
belief that there would be raised up in that 
place a little army, who would stand as testi- 
mony bearers to the Truth, and she hoped 
there might be such raised up, who would be 
faithful to that cause which she most ardently 
loved, and which, though conscious of many 
short comings, she had endeavored to advo- 
cate and uphold. They were exhorted to 
keep inward and retired, and not allow the 
many discouraging things which surrounded, 
to have an undue influence on their minds. 

She was often humbled under a conscious- 
ness of the infirmities and weaknesses incident 
to human nature, and made sensible of her 
deficiencies in the sight of Infinite Purity ; 
she therefore felt the need of constantly 
watching unto prayer, craving preservation 
from day to day, and strength to overcome 
every obstacle in her heavenward journey. 
When drawing towards the close of life, she 
gave expression to her feelings in the follow- 
ing impressive words: “I have not a wish to 
be elevated one step above the condition of a 
true and sincere beggar at the footstool of 
mercy and the throne of grace, for I believe 
it is the only safe place for an immortal soul 
that is still clogged with the shackles of mor- 
tality, and beset with the temptations and 
buffetings of an unwearied adversary. How 
good and how sustaining it is to remember 
that we have an Hich Priest, Jesus Christ, 
the eternal Son and Sent of the Father, who 
is touched with the feeling of our infirmities, 
who was tempted in all points, like unto us, 
yet without sin, and who is able and willing 
to succor allthem that are tempted; and who 
is our Advocate with the Father.” 

During a number of the last years of her 
life, she was afflicted with disease, which at 
times threatened serious consequences ; but 
she did not allow her sufferings to interfere 
with a cheerful performance of her domestic 
and social duties, whenever able; nor to abate 
her deep interest in the welfare of our religi- 
ous Society, nor lesson her anxiety to be found 
faithfully performing the work assigned her 
in the church of Christ. A short time before 
her decease, she accompanied her husband on 
a visit to a friend, near Salem, N. J., and to 
attend Salem Quarterly Meeting. In the 
meeting of Ministers and Elders, she said she 
had dwelt much on the language, “ Men ought 
always to pray and not to faint.” That while 
she had no unity with the spirit of activity 
_ which was so much afloat in the present day, 


and which leads to the repetition of mere 


words, she believed the state of the church 
called for deep indwelling and travail of spirit 
before the Lord. To this she encouraged all, 
and expressed the belief that there were some 
struggling ones who were silently pleading, 
as at the Master’s feet, for preservation, beg- 
ging for themselves_and for the church. That 
the Lord regards such as these, and would 
continue to regard them; they wear the sack- 
cloth underneath, and this is right, and that 
such were the salt of the earth. And although 
discouragement might so abound, that some 
who were thus exercised might conclude they 
were of the hindermost of the flock, or might 
even doubt if they were of the flock of Christ 
at all, yet, as they struggled to maintain the 
warfare, preservation would be experienced : 
that it was in the night season Jacob wrestled 
with the angel, and it was declared of him, 
“ As a prince hast thou power with God, and 
hast prevailed.” She mentioned what a mer- 
cy it was that we have an High Priest who 
is touched with a feeling of our infirmities, 
and that she wished to encourage all to per- 
severe in this deep inward fervent prayer, be- 
lieving that as such an exercise was main. 
tained by those who mourned for the desola- 
tions of Zion, “Judges would be raised up as 
at the first, and counsellors as at the begin- 
ning;” adding, “It is my firm faith and _be- 
lief that it will be so, though I may not live 
to see it.” 

Early in the following morning she was 
taken ill at the house of the Friend where she 
was staying, and quietly passed away, about 
an hour after the commencement of the at- 
tack. She died on the 14th of the 11th month, 
1861, in the sixty-eighth year of her age. 

Having through Divine goodness and mer- 
ey been enabled to hold fast the faith and re- 
tain her integrity and love to her dear Re- 
deemer to the solemn close of life, we have 
the consoling assurance that, when thus sud- 
denly called, she was found with oil in her 
vessel, and her lamp trimmed, prepared to go 
forth and meet the Bridegroom of souls; and, 
we may reverently believe, has been permitted 
in the Lord’s mercy to enter into His ever- 
lasting kingdom of joy and peace. 


Ice Morsels. 

here are no less than five hundred and 
forty glaciers in Switzerland, of which the 
mightiest mass is the Bernina, and the most 
extensive the great Aletsch Glacier, fifteen 
miles in length. The glacier domain extends 
from Mont Blanc, in Savoy, to the Ortler 
Spitz, in the Tyrol, over an area of more than 
a thousand square miles. And yet mighty as 


these “ice morsels” are, they are as nothing 
compared with the great glacier systems of 
the Arctic and Antarctic regions. Dr. Kane 
describes one in the far north, which presents 
a continuous sea-cliff of ice more than a thou- 
sant feet in height and seventy miles in 
breadth; and the terrible mysteries of frost 
and fire in the Antarctic regions are rendered 
inaccessible by a glacier cliff called Victoria 
Barrier, four hundred miles long, one hundred 
and twenty broad, and upward of eighteen 
feet in depth, descending into the sea from 
the frozen sides of the burning volcano of 
Mount Erebus. It is from these grim walls, 
guarding the northern and southern poles, 
that ice-bergs are broken off, which serve to 
modify the temperature of the regions be- 
tween, and whose vast size and fantastic 
shapes excite the curiosity, as they appall the 


heart of the mariner. 


“a 


ks ! sige | 
When our imagination. 
realizes, in some faint degree, these wonders 


of the frost kingdom, we are overwhelmed by 


the thought that He who “casteth forth His 


ice like morsels” is the God with whom we 
have to do. “Hast thou entered into the 
treasures of the snow? or hast thou seen the 
treasures of the hail? By the breath of God 
frost is given; and the breadth of 
is straitened.” 

And not wantonly or capriciously are these 
morsels of ice cast forth. 
of power with the Almighty. There is an 
economy in nature’s miracles as well as in 
those of grace. 


the waters | 


There is no waste — 


The glaciers of Switzerland serve most im. 


portant purposes in the economy of nature. 
They are placed where they are by a wise and 
benevolent arrangement. 
the refreshing coolness of the Alpine summits 


into the hot and stifling valleys; they repress, | 


in their calm and placid bosoms, the violence 
of the avalanche and the rage of the torrent; 
and carry within reach of man, in tamed and 
measured usefulness, forces which, if allowed 
to leap suddenly from the mountain-tops at 
their own fierce will, would convert some of 
the fairest regions of Hurope into waste and 
howling deserts. 


They bring down” 


From them all the great. 


rivers of the continent spring ; and thus a con-. 


stant and unfailing supply of water, in sum- 
mer’s drought and winter’s frost, is provided 


for all the uses, commercial and domestic, of | 


the highest civilization. The vapors that fall 
in the shape of snow on the Alpine peaks are 


collected and frozen in these gigantic reser-— 


voirs, and thus borne gradually and safely 


down the mountain sides, until they rea 
point, often amid green fields and human 
habitations, where they remain stationary, 


the supply above and the waste below being — 


exactly equal. At this point a full-bodied, 
arrowy stream, like the Arveiron from the 
Mer de Glace, caused by the melting of the 
glacier in the warmer temperature, issues 
from a cavern in the ice, and flows down the 
valley, nourishing the meadows along its 
course. Turbid with mud ground from the 
rocks by the glacier, it gradually, as it de- 
scends and becomes more tranquil, deposits 
this mud alopg its banks, which are thus con- 
tinually shifting, and year by year new soil 
and new elements of fertility are imparted as 
far as the stream extends. The loss of the 
mountain is the gain of the valley, and from 
the ruins of the Alps, by this sublime agency, 
many of the most luxuriant meadows in 
Switzerland and Italy are formed. All this 
ought surely to convince us that God ‘“casteth 
forth His ice like morsels,” not aimlessly or 
at random, where it may work ruin and death, 
but with that gracious care and wise fore- 
thought for life and beauty, which are so 
conspicuous in all the physical arrangements 
of Him whose “tender mercies are over all 
His works.” 

Yet more. These “ice morsels” have been 
powerful instruments in ages past in shaping 
our earth. They have been, as they still are 
where they occur, nature’s giant sculptors. 
The mountain ranges that were ejected from 
the burning depths of volcanoes into the freez- 


ing cold of the sky, were ground down into. 


smooth and flowing outlines by the sliding of 
glaciers over them. In the Scottish High- 
lands we can trace, by the unmistakable signs 
which they have left behind, the presence 


and operation of ancient glaciers. Our val. 


he 


heys are made picturesque by their moraine 
mounds, our hill sides are strewn with their 
.gray boulders, and our rocks are smoothed 
‘and grooved by their powerful chisels. The 
soft and rounded contour of our mountains, 
‘om which the effects of light and shade at 
‘noon are so exquisite, and whose quiet beauty 
«steals into the heart and lifts it up to a region 
,of immortal peace like their own, has been 
‘moulded by ice, passing from the high ranges 
‘of the interior outward and seaward ages and 
‘ages ago. The glory of Lebanon itself was 
due to the ice morsels which God once scat- 
tered on its summits. The fragrant cedars 
had their roots in the moraines deposited in 
“the Kedisha valley by glaciers, that, under 
‘yery different conditions of climate, once oc- 
-eupied the upper regions of the mountain. 
Revelations like these, which modern science 
has made, open up new vistas of marvellous 
thought in the calm old Bible subjects, and 
‘show to us how, by the most unfavorable 
means in the field of nature, as in the sphere 
of human life, the All-Wise brings order out 

of confusion and life out of death. The Alpine 
flowers are warmed by the snow; the sum- 

mer beauty of our hills and the autumn fer- 

tility of our valleys, have been caused by the 

cold embrace of the glacier; and so, by the 


chill of trial and sorrow, are the outlines of 


the christian character moulded and beauti- 
fied. And we, who recognize the loving-kind- 
ness as well as the power of God in what may 
_ seem the harsher and more forbidding agen- 
' cies of nature, ought not to be weary and 
- faint in our minds, if over our own warm hu- 
mawlife the same kind, pitying hand should 
sometimes cause His snow of disappointment 
to fall like wool, and cast forth His ice of ad- 
_ versity like morsels, knowing that even by 
these unlikely means shall ultimately be given 
to us, too, as to nature, the beauty of Sharon 
and the excellency of Carmel.— Once a Month. 


For “ The Friend.” 
Troe Happiness. 
(Concluded from page 90.) ‘ 

“Day after day rolls on, and I am still a 
living monument of the mercies and wondrous 
power of that good Hand that has inflicted 
all for a wise purpose. Extreme debility is 

_ my portion, I suffer much at intervals: I hope, 
through all, I have a thankful heart, pre- 
served from murmuring. Iam well rewarded 
for all, and much more. He who gradually, 


reduces the bodily powers is graciously pleased. 


he mental, so that 


appointed. I have experienced the proof; let 
none fear or be dismayed, the Father of mer- 
cies, the Fountain of living waters is inex- 
haustible and endureth for ever. Thanks- 
giving, glory, and praise are due to Him alone, 
_ who only doeth any good thing! I must praise 
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the name of my Redeemer whilst I live, and 
magnify his excellence ; he is my chief love— 
I love all my Creator loves; God is love, and 
they that dwell in God dwell in love—he is 
all love. ‘Love one another as I have loved 
you,’ was an injunction left by the dear Sa- 
viour with his disciples: Oh! that the whole 
race of mankind were his followers, then 
should they be happy. 

“T cannot wish any creature a higher at- 
tainment than to enjoy the portion of bliss 
dispensed unto me by my Heavenly Parent, 
ever bountiful of his gifts; nor a more rich 
reward for thee, my beloved sister; mayest 
thou feel the same support on a sick bed; 
whenever it shall please Infinite Wisdom to 
confine thee to that narrow space. May he 
make it as happy as mine has been, and com- 
fort thee by his good presence, which only 
can buoy thee up under all afflictions, and 
enable to endure the pains of disease without 
repining, or even thinking the time tedious 
or long. Thou hast often witnessed the mani- 
fold kindness of Providence, and his wonder- 
ful works, whilst engaged with me, and I sin- 
cerely desire thou mayest never suffer these 
numerous tokens of Divine love to be erased 
from thy remembrance.” 

“5th mo. 30th.—Peace, sweet peace, thou 
art not to be slighted by me, but must be 
gained by obedience. Oh! my beloved sister, 
f am again brought into the low valley of 
humiliation, by feeling that I am bound, in 
duty and obedience to the still small voice, 
which I dare not disobey now, to see any of 
my friends who shall incline to look at a hap- 
py, redeemed creature, deprived of strength 
to convey to them any thing by speech. This 
morning it has been clearly revealed, that I 
must show unto others the continued good- 
ness of my dear Lord, and the great things 
he is still doing for me; and though not able 
to declare anything verbally, I must let them 
judge from my countenance, the peace and 
happiness I enjoy in this act of obedience to 
the Divine will: I am assured it shall bring 
me its reward, both whilst in this state and 
in eternity. Oh! I dare not refuse, however 
repugnant to human nature. I do not dis- 
criminate, but desire that such friends as feel 
a wish may be gratified. I hope curiosity 
will not influence one, for to me it is awful 
not to obey in every thing, and complying in 
this instance is deeply humiliating to the 
natural will in my now reduced state." 

“We are not to question the acts of the 
Most High, nor to say, ‘What doest thou ?’ 
but to be passive in his holy hand. I hum- 
bly trust this requiring may be beneficial to 
urvivors, and induce in all a total surrender 
of their own wills to the great Ruler, who can 
bless or blight our prospects in the twinkling 
of an eye. Marvellous are the Lord’s works. 
Oh! may such as have seen me, and now be- 
hold again the wondrous doings of the Al- 
mighty, never forget the scene. I believe I 
am designed to be of lasting advantage to 
some if the fault be not their own; may it 
finally prove so, and I rejoice to be a sufferer 
in the hand of Omnipotence; for his worthy 
name’s sake I give up all. [I am promised 
support in this as in former exertions. I be- 


lieve every little sacrifice will produce its re-) 


ward to those who submit the offering de- 
manded. 6 * - 2 

“ My chief delight is in seeking a revelation 
of the sacred will, and acting consistent there- 
with—thus brought to a child-like state of 


control. Oh! it is truly pleasant to obey thee, 
my precious Redeemer.” 

After seeing some of her friends she wrote 
under the same date: “ My soul, thou art this 
day filled with treasures which lie concealed, 
thou art enriched and made fat with joy ; thus 
thou art rewarded for being obedient; my 
peace may be said to flow as a river. ‘He 
brought me into his banqueting house, and 
his banner over me was love’ * * = * 

“Tt is a fearful state to despise the day of 
small things, or slight the offers of Omnipo- 
tence; to deny or be ashamed of Him, through 
the shedding of: whose precious blood all are 
saved, by having their robes washed and puri- 
fied therein. Jct such as are conscious of de- 
nying the Holy One and the Just, the Prince 
of Peace, take care that if they persist in so 
doing, he may ‘laugh at their calamity and 
mockwhen their fear cometh.’ I earnestly 
wish that the eyes of these may be speedily 
opened to behold their critical and awful situa- 
tion, unless they return with arepentant heart. 

“I tenderly entreat all to bear their cross 
and despise the shame, counting it a glory to 
suffer in the cause of a dear crucified Saviour, 
who bled for the remission of sins, who is the 
only salvation of every soul, and who declared, 
‘he that taketh not his cross and followeth 
after me is not worthy of me ;’ and whosoever 
shall confess me before men, him will I also 
confess before my Father which is in heaven, 
but whosoever shall deny me before men, him 
will I also deny before my Father which is in 
heaven. Why am I thus exercised, unless 
for a warning call to backsliders? Oh! that 
none may be ‘like the deaf adder, that stop- 
peth her ear, which will not listen to the voice. 
of charmers, charming never so wisely.’” 

“7th mo. 3d.—Oh! the peace and joy which 
flow from doing anything acceptable in the. 
Divine sight. I dare not even write a line in 
my own will or time. Happy state! true 
subjection of human nature! entire resigna- 
tion to the only refiner of hearts, who through 
various trying baptisms, necessary to effect 
the important, awful work of our redemption, 
thus bends the corrupt will. This great work 
should not be delayed or trifled with by us, 
poor finite mortals. Oh! it is deeply interest- 
ing, and blessed to such as patiently abide its 
chastening influence. When I look to futurity, 
all is joy, pure, unmixed joy. Sweet death, 
thou art not to alarm me, end of my suffer- 
ings, crowning all hopes! 

“Oh! that could warn or induce all my 
associates to separate from every thing ie 
trary to a happy immortality—notlonger to — 
serve this world, but serve their onl Saviour 
—in time of health yield unreservédly your 
wills to the convictions and unerring Smidance 
of the Spirit of Truth, ever leading™ nr the 
simple straight. path to eternal life.” 

Soon after the foregoing was written, Mar- 
garet Jackson ceased to use her! pen. She 
continued for more than six months without 
much apparent change, and in the fall posses- 
sion of her mental faculties, though unable to 
utter a word; her bodily strength was worn 
down almost to the last extremity, yet under 
these trying circumstances she betrayed not 
the least impatience ; the tranquillity of her 
demeanor and sweetness of her countenance 
were remarkable, and evidenced that all with- 
in was peace. aw 

Her speech suddenly returned about-two 
;weeks before her death, which occurred 2d 
mo, 16th, 1822. 
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Selected. 
SWEET IS THE PLEASURE. 


Sweet is the pleasure 
Itself cannot spoil ! 

Is not true leisure 
One with true toil? 


Thou that wouldst taste it, 
Still do thy best ; 

Use it, not waste it— 
Else ’tis no rest. 


Wouldst behold beauty 
Near thee? all round? 
Only bath duty 
Such a sight found. 


Rest is not quitting 
The busy career; 
Rest is the fitting 
Of self to its sphere. 


Tis the brook’s motion 
Clear without strife, 
Fleeing to ocean 
After its life. 


Deeper devotion 
Nowhere hath knelt; 
Fuller emotion 
Heart never felt. 


’Tis loving and serving; 
The highest and best! 
*Tis onwards! unswerving 
And that is true rest. 


———_~o—___ 


PRAISE IN HEAVEN. 


Hark ! hark! the voice of ceaseless praise, 
Around Jehovah’s throne ; 
Songs of celestial joy they raise, 
To mortal lips unknown. 
= 
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Upon the sea of glass they stand, 
In shining robes of light ; 

The harps of God are in their hand, 
They rest not day or night. 


Oh! for an angel’s perfect love, 
A seraph’s soaring wing, 

To sing with thousand saints above, 
The triumphs of our King. 


On earth our feeble voice we try, 
In weakness and in shame, 

We bless, we laud, we magnify, 
We conquer in his name. 


But oh! with pure and sinless heart, 
His mercies to adore, 

My God, to know thee as thou art, 
Nor grieve thy spirit more. 


Ob! blessed hope! a “ little while,” 
And we amidst that throng, 
Shall live in our Redeemer’s smile, 
And swell the angel’s song. 
ride mea 
Population of the World.—There are on the 
globe 0. 1,288,000,000 of souls, of which 


ae, 
aye 


360,000,000 are of the Caucasian race; 552,- 
000,000 are of the Mongol race; 190,000,000 


Married men live longer than single ones. 
In 1,000 persons, 65 marry, and more mar- 


riages occur in June and December than in panion 


any other months of the year. 

One-eighth of the whole population is mili- 
tary. 

Professions exercise a great influence on 
longevity. In 1,000 individuals who arrive 
at the age of 70 years, 42 are priests, orators 
or public speakers, 40 are agriculturists, 33 
are workmen, 32 soldiers or military em- 
ployees, 29 advocates or engineers, 27 profes- 
sors, and 24 doctors. Those who devote their 
lives to the prolongation of others, die the 
soonest. 

There are 335,000,000 Christians. 

There are 5,000,000 Israelites. 

There are 60,000,000 Asiatic religions. 

There are 160,000,000 Mohammedans. 

There are 200,000,000 Pagans. 

In the Christian Churches, 170,000,000 pro- 
fess the Roman Catholic. 

75,000,000 profess the Greek faith. 

80,000,000 profess the Protestant. 

—Leisure Hour. 


For “ The Friend.” 


Selections from the Unpublished Letters and Jour- 
nal of Mary M. Sheppard, a Deceased Minister. 


(Continued from page 93.) 


We extract again from the Journal: “2d 
mo. 14th, 1848. * * There is little refresh- 
ment to be found upon these occasions (Quar- 
terly Meeting) but rather a dull, low travail, 
and a suffering in spirit with the oppressed 
and suffering seed. Oh! that some may be 
found witnesses for the Truth, if their cloth- 
ing must necds be sackcloth. I have desired, 
and do crave ability in great weakness, to be 
found just in the condition my Divine Master 
may see fit; whether to remain, as has been 
much the case heretofore, a silent sufferer, 
yea, as a fool among a wise generation, or if 
the dispensation be changed, just to be found 
in the line of Divine appointment, be it what 
it may. And what a mercy and privilege it 
is to enjoy such a religion, where we have 
nothing to do, but our Master’s work, as He 
appoints, without any planning and scheming 
of our own. Oh! may I walk more worthy 
of it, and witness preservation at this season. 
For truly there are so many traps for the un- 
wary, so much in social life that is opposed 
to the simplicity and singleness of the Truth, 
even among the high professors of it, that 
there is need of Heavenly Wisdom to guide 
and direct our footsteps, and keep us from 
being warped or wholly drawn aside. And 
I may add for my own help and encourage- 
ment, that although the foregoing entries in- 


are of the Ethiopian race; 176,000,000 are of|dicate great suffering and depression, my soul 


the Malay race; 1,000,000 are of the Indo- 
American race. 

There are 3,642 languages spoken, and 1,000 
different religions. 

The yearly mortality of the globe is 333,- 
333,333 persons. That is at the rate of 91,554 
per day, 3,730 per hour, 60 per minute. So 
each pulsation of our heart marks the decease 
of some human creature. 

The average of human life is 33 years. 

One-fourth of the population dies at or be- 
fore th age of 7 years. 

One-half at or before 17 years. 

Among 10,000 persons one arrives at’ the 


age of 100 years, one in 500 the age of 90, and|felt it increasingly of late. 


one in 100 lives to the age of 60. 


has been again brought out of the very depth 
of trouble, and enabled to bless and to praise 
my blessed Lord and Master, as on the banks 
of deliverance. How his hand does work for 
us sometimes, though unseen, bearing up our 
heads above the waves of trouble and afilic- 
tion, and making a way for us where we can 
see no way; yea, saith my soul, from certain 
and blessed experience. 

“T greatly long to see some younger than 
myself in our Quarterly Meeting, coming for- 
ward to swell the ranks of those concerned 
for the Truth; for truly such are needed 
among us. I feel the desire now, and have 
is an in- 
teresting instance: may she be faithful.” 


The correspondence resumed : 

“2d mo. 20th, 1848. , and his com+ 
, have just left us for Salem 
where they propose having an appointe 
meeting to-morrow afternoon if way shoul 
open for it: and then to Pilesgrove, and you 
place (Woodbury.) Ihave been pleased wit 
him. He seeming to be one, though youn 
in years, whose conduct adorns the Gospel. 
I do hope his watchful, guarded conduct, wil 
be a lesson not soon to be forgotten. H 
seemed to feel the importance of the mission 
he was engaged in, and I was ready to think 
felt also the withdrawal of the Divine coun- 
tenance, when he was with us. I have sel- 
dom witnessed such evidence of depression as 
is his case ; seeming little at liberty for social 
conversation, but as if absorbed with his own 
mental condition, and scarcely drawing his 
breath but in sighs and groans. He had little 
to say at our meeting, though the few words 
he spoke were of an encouraging character. 
There was the same depression until just be- 
fore leaving, when he knelt and poured out a 
prayer for sustaining help, as from a truly 
agonized heart. I felt for him, and should 
love very-much to hear of his future getting 
along. ‘Chey have all the meetings in Jersey 
in prospect, or rather his minute embraced 
all. The visit was acceptable to me, being 
more inclined 16 look to such honest, simple, 
humble-minded ones, to stand as watchmen 
upon the walls, and to raise up our poor So- 
ciety, as they keep under Divine power, than 
to hope for it among the learned, the refined, 
or the intellectual. It is those only wh rn 
the truth from ‘the Truth’ himself, w an 
be expected to act in the cause without selfish- 
ness. Such have no wisdom of their own, and 
therefore they can only act as He enables 
them. They have no might, and unless He 
leads them forward, they are content to sit 
still, and suffer with Him the appointed sea- 
son; and having no end to promote, but his 
own cause of truth and righteousness, there 
can be no self-seeking, no acting on expedi- 
ency; no conformity to mere human pru- 
dence, and the rules of propriety; but all is 
given up into the hands of Him whose right 
it is to rule and reign, and the true childlike 
simplicity and dependence, has the place it 
ought to have ; and though in such a case less 
may seem to be done, I am ready to think 
what was done would be to better purpose.” 

“3d mo. 4th. The prospect that is held out 
sometimes, of a humble, simple people being 
left to stand for the ‘law and.the testimony,’ 
seems calculated to afford encouragement, be- 
cause I believe that humility and simplicity 
are vital parts of Quakerism; and I do love 
those characteristics of our profession where- 
ever I see them.” 

“4th mo. 26th.” In a little account of the 
Yearly Meeting of 1848, she writes: “A visit | 
from dear James Emlen was as lively and ac- 
ceptable to me, as anything I participated in. 
He was induced to pay us a visit on account 
of the concern he felt in relation to the train- 
ing of children; and having been employed 
in their tuition for a period of thirty years, 
and feeling religiously engaged on their ac- 
count, he seemed well calculated to give ad- 
vice, and to point out where the deficiency 
lay in the home education of the young. It 
seemed to bring a lively exercise over the 
meeting, as did also a part of the report of the - 
Boarding School Committee, in relation to 
the neglect in the important testimony to | 


plainness of dress, which we, as a society, pro- 
tess to have at heart. There is no doubt with 
me, that if we lived up to our profession, the 
minor matters (comparatively considered), 
‘would be much more carefully regarded than 
‘they are by too many in the present day. I 
‘know these things lead in the way of the 
‘cross, but the crown is so obtained also. In 
‘due season we are to reap if we faint not.” 

“1848. I find it less difficult for me to at- 
‘tend to my duties than is usual for me at this 
iseason of the year, but think I feel neverthe- 
lless a desire to regard them as duties, and 
while engaged to fulfil them with a degree of 
ithfulness, not to forget that all things here 
rish with the using; and that these things 
not ‘the one thing needful.’ I live in fear 
yself; may it be a preserving one. Chil- 
4 are always interesting subjects to me, 
‘especially those of my own kindred. I often 

ink of and ; accustom them 
‘to stillness; it is a useful lesson. The admo- 
mitions of the Spirit of Truth are better heard 
jat such seasons, and if it is observed that the 
‘mind of the parent is seasoned with it, it will 
thave more effect. In serious reading, as the 
‘scriptures, or other good books; in silence be- 
ffore or after meals, Best Help is sometimes 
safforded ; and such a spirit in the parent will 
‘often preach more loudly to the mind of a 
ttender-hearted child, than many words about 
ait. If these things were first sought, and first 
regarded, by those who have the young under 
their care, | am fully persuaded the blessing 
“of all things necessary’ would assuredly be 
sadded. But the Spirit of Truth alone can 
‘effect this, and bring about that condition of 
‘mind wherein Christ rules in us, and the selfish 
mature is dethroned. Love sometimes prompts 
ime to such expressions, feeling the desire that 
‘we may be earnest in application to Him 
‘who is never wanting on His part; thus the 
vend of life may be answered.” 

From the memorandums: 

“5th mo. 31st, 1848. Oh! that the Truth 
“was more in dominion amongst us as a people; 
‘what a different position should we occupy in 
ithe world from what is at present the case. 
“Vet your light so shine before men, that 
‘they seeing your good works, may glorify 
‘our Father who is in heaven.’ How desirable 
‘the attainment of such a state.” 

“6th mo. 4th. * * ‘My mouth has been 
closed of latter time, feeling no more ability 
‘to be an advocate in the cause, than if my 
heart had never been anointed with one touch 
‘of Divine love. ‘Carmel languisheth, and 
‘Heshbon, and the flower of Lebanon lan- 


jguisheth.’ And I feel no ability to pray for 
a better state of things on my own part, and 
on the part of others. 

_ “Kyening. Less oppressed than for some- 
“time previously ; to the Lord be the praise.” 
“7th mo. 2d. How dark is the sky of the 
“christian traveller, when the sun of righteous- 
‘ness withdraws Himself. I find my feelings 
‘alternate like the changes in the natural 
world. Summer and winter succeed each 
other; day, night, storm and sunshine; and if 
as they are experienced, they are but as the 
“changes in the Lord’s years, though trying, 
bphey can be thankfully borne. I feel dull and 
‘poor at present, though with an ardent long- 
“ing to gain Heaven at last, and to be found 
“in the way of obedience that would lead me 
‘thither. What a painful state it is to be in, 
_ to find ourselves bringing forth no fruit to the 


Lord’s praise, when our love is intense, and 
ieee 
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see His cause prosper. 
inward watchfulness may be abode in, and 
strict obedience follow all my Master’s com- 
mands, though I am a poor, weak servant, 
too much so in feeling to do anything that 
could tend to His honor. I felt to-night, in 
looking inward, that I had no offering; and 
oh! how great and deep is that mercy, that 
calls, prepares, and carries on the whole work 
in us, if the mind is but resigned. How al- 
most difficult to believe, at seasons, that He 
whom the heaven of heavens cannot contain, 
still watches over the workmanship of his 
hands; and that a sparrow falleth not with- 
out his notice, and He is ever waiting to be 
gracious! My poor soul bows in reverence, 
and craves to give Him all the praise in time 
and in eternity. Amen.” 

“13th. Stripped this morning, and it has 
been much the case previously; but am only 
desirous the process may go on just as much 
as is necessary. Have felt very desirous of 
keeping clear of self-indulgence, in any of the 
sinuosities of the path. Have longed for a 
little evidence that I was walking straight 
forward, but desire submission. * * I do 
feel very desirous that all the hidden things 
of iniquity may be searched out, and brought 
to light among us as a religious Society ; and 
that the humble and foolish in their own 
sight, may be preserved by the Lord’s power 
to His own praise.” 

(To be continued.) 


For “The Friend.” 
The Naturalist in the Southern Alleghenies. 

Those who have examined the structure of 
the Allegheny Mountains, in Pennsylvania, 
have found that they have been produced by 
many successive foldings of the earth’s crust. 
The strata rise and then fall again, sometimes 
including a single mountain between the two 
slopes or dip of the beds, but more frequently 
several. Occasionally the same series of beds 
appear to rise twice, one elevation not being 
followed by a corresponding descent. This 
is due to a fault—the rising series in question 
being found to be broken off at the out-crop, 
and their continuation being found recom- 
mencing at the foot of the resulting face.— 
Such a fault in one part of Pennsylvania in- 
dicates that the beds on one side of it were 
originally elevated to a height of fifteen thou- 
sand feet—four times the present proportions 
of the remaining mountains. In general, 
however, faults are not so common in our State 
as elsewhere. As soon as we cross the Kan- 
awha river, in southwest Virginia, in an ex- 
amination of the mountain structure by cross- 
sections, we find another order. The moun- 
tains are composed only of strata which dip 
in one direction, i. e., to the southeast. The 
arrangement of rock, however, repeats itself 
several times, and this at once points to faults. 
These, indeed, occur in considerable numbers, 
and of great length and depth. Each pair 
includes two mountain ranges between them, 
for the reason that the series embraces two 
strata of sandstone, separated by one of lime- 
stone. . These, upturned to the atmospheric 
forces, are unequally worn away, the yielding 
limestone shrinking to the position of a val- 
ley bottom, while the sandstone, defying de- 
cay, forms mountain crests. The faults are 
from 8,000 to 10,000 feet in extent, and point 
to the great height of the mountains in ancient 
times. 


As the examination is continued into North 
Carolina, the same uniform southeast dip is 
found to extend from the eastern foot of the 
Cumberland Mountains to the city of Raleigh, 
and without the repetitions noticeable in the 
Virginia Alleghenies. This brings us to the 
conclusion that the upheaval in the former 
State was on a more extensive scale than in 
other parts of the chain. There can be no 
doubt that formerly, as now, the greatest ele- 
vation of the Alleghenies was in this southern 
region, and that here they were once the equals 
of the Himmalayas and Andes of the present 
period. Like the Urals and other of the most 
ancient mountain ranges of the earth, they 
are now among the least elevated, from the 
incredible loss of material they have sustained 
by the operation of water and frost through 
countless ages. The disposition made of this 
material is easily ascertained, for from no 
other source could have been derived the very 
extensive deposits, of comparatively modern 
age, which compose the wide belt of low 
country which composes nearly half of the 
southern Atlantic and Gulf States of the 
Union. 

Another cause has plainly transferred ma- 
terial from these high mountains more rapidly 
than from other parts of the chain, viz: the 
nature of their rock. The Alleghenies were 
elevated during a period of some length, and 
in a given line of direction, which traverses 
more than one formation. The most ancient 
of our beds—that micaceous rock through 
which the upper streets of New York have to 
be blasted, and of which Philadeiphia’s subur- 
ban towns are built—comes to daylight in a 
band which extends towards the southwest, 
and continually increases in width. The Al- 
leghenies of Pennsylvania are mostly com- 
posed of rocks of subcarboniferous age, and 
are ata considerable distance westward of the 
older strata above mentioned. In southwest 
Virginia, the mountains rise on the margins 
of the latter, while in North Carolina the 
sandstones and limestones diverging to the 
westward, and leave the mountains one vast 
upthrust of mica slate, granite, and more or 
less crystalline rocks which are filled with veins 
of matter once injected from below in a molten 
condition. These minerals decompose much 
more readily than the sandstones and lime- 
stones of the carboniferous, and the result has 
been a more rapid reduction of the mountain 
heights, and the excavation of innumerable 
valleys, as well as the production of a deep 
soil, of generally good quality. 

The forms of the mountains are from the 
same cause more diversified, and the scenery 
thus resulting is the most attractive to be 
found in our eastern country. A mica-slate 
and granite country is also always better 
watered than a limestone, since the former 
rock cannot be excavated into subterranean 
conduits and reservoirs by the springs, as the 
latter can. Hence innumerable rivulets and 
ereeks sparkle on every hand, and noble rivers 
take their rise and flow away to enrich the 
lands below and beyond. The Yadkin, the 
Catawba, and the Broad, gather the crystal 
waters from the eastern slopes, while the 
Chucky, the French Broad, the Nantihala, 
and the Hiwassee, wind through the defiles 
and under the forests, to the great Tennessee 
of the West. 

The Cumberland Mountains, which bound 
the Great Valley on the West, present a great 
contrast to those of Carolina. The elevation 
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bas here been of a uniform character, and has 
extended to the extensive area of the true 
coal measures, which in Pennsylvania are 
quite to the westward of the Allegheny ele. 
vations, and whose strata are therefore en- 
tirely horizontal. As they rise in West Vir- 
ginia and East Kentucky, they are cut into 
innumerable rough hills and small mountains, 
while in the Cumberland they form horizon- 
tal mountain tops, separated by deep valleys, 
cut by the head streams of the Cumberland 
and Tennessee rivers. This formation con- 
tains everywhere the vast deposits of bitu- 
minous coal,twhich will? prove millions of 
wealth to the States that possess it. Its 
nearly horizontal stratification, with just dip 
enough in the coal beds to drain them, is an 
adaptation to the convenience of man, made 
available by the equally beautiful arrange- 
ment by which the cutting action of the water 
courses has exposed their margins to view. 

The Cumberlands have been seldom the 
subjects of the pen of either the naturalist or 
the traveller, yet for forest and mountain sce- 
nery they are unsurpassed. They are com- 
posed of four ranges—Walden’s Ridge, The 
Great Cumberland, the Smoky Range, and 
the Brimstone Range. The main road that 
crosses them nearly transversely in Middle 
Tennessee, is about fifty miles long between 
the eastern and western bases. As in other 
exposures of the coal measures, the smaller 
water courses sink away in midsummer into 
the fissures of the clay slates and the cavities 
of the limestones, which is the principal dis- 
advantage the country presents. 

The vegetation of these mountains is par- 
ticularly fine. Their sides, and especially 
summits, are covered with a rich soil, from 
which the oaks, chestnut, hickories, tulip, 
and three or four species of magnolia, reach 
a great size. Tulip trees of nine and ten feet 
in diameter are not uncommon, and the Mag- 
nolia acuminata vies with that species in 
height. The broad tropical leaves of the MM. 
macrophylla form tents on the river banks, 
and the thickets of the large silky flowered 
Gordonia and Halesia, with its white bells, 
are entwined with close bands of Celastrus 
and swings of the muscadine grape. As the 
traveller enters the closer ravines, under the 
shade of towering white pines, he rides be- 
neath rhododendrons of twenty feet in height, 
with an undergrowth of the shining laurel, 
(Kalmia,) and mounds of the drooping Andro- 
meda racemosa. This plant, confined to the 
southern Alleghenies, is one of the beauties of 
the forest. Its leaves are dark evergreen, 
acute and serrate, arranged on each side of 
long flexible green stems, that droop like 
stout willow boughs. Among these, here and 
there, the deciduous Clethra, with sweet- 
scented spikes, rises to a height of ten and 
fifteen feet. In the open woods the several 
species of Crataegus are mingled with the 
“gour-wood,” the largest of the andromedas, 
(A. arborea)—a tree of thirty to forty feet— 
and the ear-leaved magnolia. On the broad 
acres that stretch away in every direction on 
the flat summit of the great Cumberland, a 
species of birch reaches a great size. 

In these rich forests, deer, bears and tur- 
keys find abundant support, and their ene- 
mies, the wolf, wildcat, gray catamount and 
panther, are common. A very few years 
since, on the Beech fork of the Cumberland 
river, a panther amused itself by chasing 
horsemen who were passing along through 


the woods towards evening. In the usual 
fashion of the large cats, it laid in ambush, 
and sprang from a tree, or stood in the road 
and watched the horseman’s approach with 
glaring eyes. The horses were terrified, and 
ran—one one way, and the next another. 
‘he last and third man who passed dashed 
past the animal, and his horse, becoming un- 
controllable, carried him, without hat, to the 
nearest house. 
(To be continued.) 
Selected for “The Friend.” 


Concerning making our Calling and Election sure. 


Question. How may a man make his call- 
ing and election sure? 

Answer. By making the gift of God sure 
to him ; by making that sure to him wherein 
his calling and electionis. For the choice is of 
the Seed, the inward Seed, the Seed of God’s 
Spirit, and of the creature as joined to the 
Seed. God would have none to perish; but 
would have all to come to the knowledge of 
Christ the Truth, who is the Seed, in whom 
the election stands; and His holy advice to 
men is, whom He begins to call and to lead 
towards the election, to make their calling 
and election sure. So that the way of making 
the calling and election sure is, to make the 
gift sure, the seed sure, the leaven sure, the 
pearl sure, which God will never reject, nor 
any that are found in true union with it, and 
in the love and obedience of it. Oh! there. 
fore, as God visits with power (with His 
powerful gift) and as thou receivest power, do- 
minion, and authority over sin (for in this 
gift is God’s dominion and authority revealed) 
be faithful to the gift, be faithful to the power, 
give up to the Truth in the inward parts, 
come into it, dwell in it; that thou mayest 
feel its virtue and delivering nature from 
every enslaving and embondaging thing, and 
then stand fast in the liberty wherewith 
Christ the Lord (by the life, virtue,and power 
of His Truth) sets thee free. And so here 
thou wilt read thy calling, and read thy elec- 
tion day by day; and find them sealed, and 
sure to thee, in that Truth, in that gift, in 
that heavenly light, in that holy Seed, which 
came from God, and is of Him, and which He 
delights to own, and will never reject.—Jsaac 
Penington. 


Old Bread.—A curious discovery has just 
been made at Pompeii. In a house in the 
course of excavation, an oven was found, 
closed with an iron door, on opening which, 
a batch of eighty-one loaves, put in nearly 
eighteen hundred years ago, and now some- 
what over-baked, was discovered, and even 
the large iron shovel with which they were 
neatly laid in rows. The loaves were but 
slightly over-baked by the lava heat, having 
been protected by a quantity of ashes cover- 
ing the door. There is no baker’s mark on 
the loaves; they are circular, about nine 
inches in diameter, rather flat, and indented 
(evidently with the baker’s elbow,) in the 
centre, and are slightly raised at the sides, 
and divided by deep lines, radiating from the 
centre into eight segments. They are now 
of a deep brown color, and hard, but light. 
In the same shop were found five hundred 
and sixty-one bronze and fifty-two silver 
coins. A mill, with a great quantity of corn 
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I continued mostly following my outwar 
calling, and attending and waiting upon th 
‘Lord in the workings of his holy power in m} 
heart, both in meetings and at other times 
wherever I was, or whatever I had to do, . 
found that as my heart was kept near thi 
power, it kept me tender, soft and living 
And besides I found, as I was diligent in eye 
ing it, there was a constant sweet stream 
that ran softly in my soul, of divine peace 
pleasure and joy, which far exceeded all othe 
delights and satisfactions; and this becam 
the great engager of my soul to watch witl 
such diligence, for I found the love of God 
constrain. And furthermore, I observed, t 
if I neglected it, or let my mind out after 
thing else more than I ought, and so ft 
this, I began to be like a stranger; and 
that. I soon might lose my interest in the 
riches and treasure, and in the true commo 
wealth of God’s spiritual Israel, which Chris 
had purchased for me, and given me 
earnest of to inherit—John Burnyeat. © 


Savages in Scotland. 

A curious account of the tinkers of Caith 
ness was lately given by J. Mackie, in evi 
dence before the Select Committee on Poo! 
Law in Scotland. He says that as a race the 
tinkers are in all respects different from, anc 
have little or nothing in common with the 
inhabitants. They live entirely by them 
selves, intermarry with each other, and ir 
their general habits and modes of life are 
peculiar. About twenty years ago they num 
bered only from twelve to fifteen, amd as they 
wandered about through the five northerr 
counties, generally living in tHe open air, anc 
bivouacking for a few days ata time by the 
borders of a moss or moor, their influence for 
evil was not go felt as to attract attention 
Since then they have increased so rapidly as 
to render division necessary, and now there 
are hordes of them permanently attached tc 
each county, occasionally visiting one another 
but claiming as their residence those localities 
where they generally congregate. 

There are two colonies of them, residing or 
either side of Wick Bay, in natural rocky 
caves, looking into the sea, and so near it that 
one of the tribe, a woman, was not long agc 
washed away by a wave, while entering the 
cave on the south side of the bay, and was 
drowned. In these caves whole families live, 
day and night, with no furniture, no bedding. 
no privacy. They herd like cattle. A fire is 
kindled in the centre of the cave, and around 
it they gather and have their orgies. Chil. 
dren without a rag to cover them run about 
the caves and their entrances, and when they 
come to town are frequently enveloped in a 
sack or a piece of sailcloth. Their chairs are 
boulders, their beds are the bare ground, and 
their dishes are tins made by themselves. 
Children are born there frequently, and morn- 
ing visitors entering suddenly have more than 
once found adults lying drunk, and in a state 
of entire nudity. 

Not one of the hundreds that thus live in 
the northern counties can read or write, and 
the entire social condition of the tinker tribe 
is of the most degraded character. It appears 
from J. Mackie that attempts have repeatedly 
been made to bring them within the range of 
social and humanizing appliances, but in vain. 


in excellent preservation, has also been dis- 
covered.— Late Paper. 


Tinkers’ missionaries labored for years, with 
no favorable result. ‘Numerous ladies de- 
iy 
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joted themselves (and it required no ordinary 
) urage to doso) to their benefit, but without 
Le least good result. When, occasionally 
isey were collected in a school-room or pri- 
jite house, along with a few respectable in- 
jabitants, to be spoken to and fed, the bulk 
''them generally came drunk, and it was im 
‘ossible to keep them together. Attempts 
jave been made to get them to settle down, 
‘ad offers of house accommodation have been 
‘sade them, but only with one instance of 
‘aecess in the northern counties. 

. Their source of living is threefold. The 
(en occasionally work at making tins, which 
'ae women sell, but the main means of liveli- 
‘Dod is in begging and plunder. The children 
ve taught to beg and steal from earliest 
2ars, and are most importunate, and the 
“omen, who are always accompanied by 
sveral children in rags and wretchedness, are 
‘dt less troublesome. Every penny they earn 
i labor, and by begging and stealing, goes 
or drink, and the result is that when any of 
aem are injured in brawls, or prostrated by 
ickness, or become feeble by age, they are 
(5 once put on the poor roll, and become most 
Xpensive paupers. 
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~The remark that “history repeats itself” 
sas become almost trite, and it is probable 
at if the historical records preserved pre- 
ented a faithful and true account of the events 
hey profess to narrate, the repetition of cir- 
iamstances affecting large bodies of people, 
ind the effects produced upon society by those 
‘ircumstances, as exhibited in the changes 
ttending different generations of men, would 
*e still more strikingly illustrated than they 
‘ow are. Thereis, at all events, one particu- 
ar subject of historical notice, which displays, 
vith singular clearness, the proneness of man, 
1 christian communities, to follow in the 
tame track, from age to age, in his efforts to 
wee himself from the self-denying religion 
srofessed by those around him, and to satisfy 
iimself in the indulgence of his carnal pro- 
sensities, undisturbed by the fear of future 
ounishment, with which that religion threat- 
‘ns impenitent transgressors. 

The Holy Scriptures stand in the way of 
this coveted license, and it has therefore been 
favorite device with sceptics and sensualists, 
mn all ages, to discredit their contents, and to 
oropagate a belief that their origin and au- 
shority have been misunderstood and mis- 
eepresented. The impugners of these records 
of inspiration may not always be themselves 
aware of the latent motive prompting their 
assaults, concealed as it often is under an 
ardent spirit of inquiry and pride of opinion ; 
but if we look at the salient points in the 
characters of those who have made themselves 
conspicuous in these attacks in time past, we 
are hardly likely to go fay wrong in the con- 
clusion, that a true biography of those who 
have succeeded them in the same work, at the 
present day, would show that the mative we 
have alluded to, and a corresponding laxity 
of practice, has had a strong influence upon 
nearly all. 

- The industry manifested by writers of dif- 
ferent grades and varying belief in investiga- 
tions of the authenticity of the scriptures; 


the internal evidence of their having been 
written by inspired penmen, and the credence 
to be accorded to particular portions of their 
contents, is a striking feature in the literature 
of the present day. While there is a repeti- 
tion of the same objections and speculations— 
dressed in different garb—which have been 
examined and refuted again and again, it is 
more boldly and generally assumed by unbe- 
lievers, that such is the uncertainty of the 
text being as originally written, or ofits being 
correctly understood, that what have hereto- 
fore been received by all orthodox believers 
as cardinal doctrines of the gospel, if not posi- 
tively erroncous, are at most, open questions; 
and that no man, and no set of men have the 
right to insist on their adoption as unalter- 
able dogmas because found in the scriptures ; 
or to condemn others as unsound in christian 
faith because they do not believe them. 

At the same time many of the men devoted 
to science, loudly proclaim their disbelief of 
the Mosaic account of the creation, and sneer 
at all reference to biblical authority for a 
cosmogony depending on the immediate 
agency of a Supreme Creator. Rather than 
admit the simple narrative given in Genesis, 
they prefer to believe, or at least to assert, 
that all existing animated nature, including 
man himself, is the result of the development 
of a primordial living cell, and brought to its 
present perfection by simple selection of im- 
proved organisms, acquired through the wants 
and efforts of successive generations of beasts, 
birds, fishes, insects, &c., &c., requiring mil- 
lions of years to secure and transmit the im- 
provements made. 

Even among the religious denominations 
which have persisted in calling the Scriptures 
“the Word of God,” and interpret the language 
of Paul, “The word of God is quick and pow- 
erful, sharper than any two-edged sword,” as 
applying to them, contending that they are 
the appointed means for ascertaining the will 
of God, and a knowledge of our duties, there 
is warm controversy as to how far they are 
open to the ordinary rules of criticism, and 
how far the meaning of certain important 
parts may be considered settled ; some con- 
tending that the discoveries and developments 
of the present century render it necessary to 
modify previously determined beliefs. 

We have no fears that any of the causes to 
which we have alluded, nor all of them com- 
bined, can overturn or permanently unsettle 
any of the doctrines of the Gospel, which it 
pleased our Father in heaven to reveal to his 
inspired servants, who recorded them in the 
Bible; but there is reason to fear that much 
unsettlement, and much practical unbelief 
will result from these attempts to be wise 
above that which is written. It is an un- 
speakable mercy that, amid all this confusion 
and strife of tongues, this alleged interpola- 
tion and various readings, we are not left to 
the investigations, the nice reasonings, or the 
varying conclusions of other men, to come to 
the knowledge of the will of our Divine Mas- 
ter concerning what is required at our hands ; 
but that the gift of the Holy Spirit, the mani- 
festation of the Light of Christ in the secret 
of every soul—which the Scriptures them- 
selves declare is given unto all men as the 
primary rule of faith and conduct is a sure 
and safe guide in the devious paths of life.— 
Its gentle voice may be heard by the obedient 


as it is followed, it gives power to become tho 
sons of God. It, and it only, can and will 
confirm, interpret and apply the truths re- 
corded in the Holy Scriptures, teaching their 
meaning and value as unregenerate man 
never can teach. 

Among the means which have tended to 
produce so much controversy about the mean- 
ing and value of the Scriptures, and weakened 
the confidence of many in their authority, we 
believe have been, giving them a place and at- 
tributing to them anagency which they do not 
themselves justify, but which they testify be- 
long exclusively to the Holy Spirit; and the at- 
tempts to impart a systematic knowledge of 
the sacred truths they contain, through the 
expositions or commentaries—printed or vo- 
cal—of men who have not been made wise 
unto salvation through obedience to the mea- 
sure of Divine Grace vouchsafed unto them. 
Such as these are the “unlearned and unsta- 
ble,” who did, in the apostles’ days, and have 
ever since, “wrested” the Scriptures unto their 
own destruction, and are blind guides, leading 
those who follow them into the same ditch. 

Friends have ever been distinguished, 
among all other christian professors, as con- 
stant witnesses to the indispensable necessity 
for men to believe in the Light, and to walk 
in the Light, if. they would become children 
of the Light; and that the Scriptures are a 
secondary rule, given through Divine inspi- 
ration, and profitable for doctrine, for reproof, 
for correction, for instruction in righteous- 
ness; that the man of God may be perfect, 
“thoroughly furnished unto all good works.” 
They have been rebuked and derided for their 
uniform ayvowal and firm adherence to these 
prominent articles of their faith. But we 
cannot but see they are at the present time 
in great danger of sliding from the ground it 
is their duty to maintain as fully and unitedly 
as ever. 

It has been declared by men in influential 
stations in our religious Society, that the 
Scriptures are “the principal means employed 
by Divine Providence for the «dlumination, 
conversion, and spiritual edification of man ;” 
“that they alone fully reveal the nature and cha- 
racter of sin ;” “that outward means are abso- 
lutely necessary for the attainment of the true 
knowledge of God:” “that the Scriptures are 
to be regarded as the appointed source from 
which ministers are to derive their knowledge 
of the truths which they declare ;” and much 
of a similar tenor, calculated to undermine a 
belief in, and practical compliance with, the 
doctrine of universal saving Light. These 
views have been adopted by many, and, as a 
natural consequence, great efforts are made 
to cultivate a literal knowledge of the Serip- 
tures. Scriptural schools are opened in most 
parts of the Society, and conventions of their 
teachers held, in order to devise the best 
means for studying and explaining the texts. 
Young men and young women, be their reli- 
gious experience what it may, are invited to 
become teachers, and to study the readiest 
means by which they can impart to others the 
knowledge of Divine truths they have thus 
obtained. We know the sincerity of some of 
those actively engaged in this movement, and 
we impugn not the motives of others. But 
we cannot but see that itisasystem eminent- 
ly calculated to exalt the Bible to a wrong 
place+to draw off the attention from the 


soul at all times, and under all circumstances, 
saying, This is the way ; walk thou init; and 


manifestations and teachings of the Holy 
Spirit in the heart, to the acquisition of the 
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historical knowledge of Christ’s coming and 
suffering, given by the Evangelists, and to 
substitute the intellectual knowledge of him 
and his religion thus obtained, for unreserv- 
ed submission to his government by wearing 
his yoke and cross. 

We would rejoice could we believe that the 
many friends whom we love, and who take 
part in it, were not sadly deluded respecting 
the effects to be looked for from this Bible 
school movement. But we are convinced 
that the principles on which it rests, the 
manner in which it is conducted, and the 
fruits it has already produced, ought to wara 
us that if it goes on as it has done, it will 
carry those depending on it back “ to the beg- 
garly elements; to the institution of a minis- 
try dependent on human talents and learning, 
influenced by the various jarring commenta- 
ries upon the Holy Scriptures now existing 
in christendom; and that most precious free- 
dom from reliance upon external means will 
be lost, in which we are enabled to sit down 
together in solemn silence, and worship the 
Father in spirit and in truth, without the in- 
tervention of words.” The cause is the Lord’s, 
and we must leave it in his hands. 


We are indebted to our friend Edward Cope 
for the interesting and valuable article head- 
ed “The Naturalist in the Southern Alleghe- 
nies,” 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Fornian.—A few days previous to his death, George 
Peabody gave £150,000 additional to the Peabody fund. 
There is still much excitement in Ireland on tbe ques- 
tion of the imprisoned Fenians. The Fenian amnesty 
committee ask Irishmen to abstain from the use of to- 
bacco until the Fenian prisoners are released, and thus 
ecouwulate a fand fur cuutinuiug the agitation, A 
further advance in the rate of discount of the Bank of 
England is probable. Tbe British government has given 
directions for a war vessel to be prepared to convey the 
remains of the late George Peabody to the United States. 
The bullion in the Bank of England decreased £314,000 
in the course of last week. 

The steamship Pereire arrived at Brest on the 8th 
inst., making the shortest time on record from New 
York to France. The passage was made in eight days, 
eleven hours, and thirty-five minutes, which would be 
equivalent to seven days, twenty-one hours and thirty- 
five minutes to Queenstown. The weekly statement of 
the Bank of France shows a beavy loss of specie during 

~ the week. A fearful hurricane bas passed over the 
Mediterranean, causing much loss to shipping. Paris is 
now quite tranquil. Ledru Rollin refuses to return to 
Paris, but he has not withdrawn from the canvas; as a 
candidate for the Corps Legislatif. It is reported that 
the pastoral of the Archbishop of Paris, issued on the 
7th inst., opposing the adoption of the dogma of papal 
infallibility, without discussion, was inspired by the 
Emperor. A Cairo dispatch of the 13th says, that the 
French Empress, who had been in that city a few days, 
had gone to Alexandria. 

The Spanist Deputies, Caimo and Seinor, have been 
convicted of treason and sentenced to death. Admiral 
Topete resigned his position in the government on ac- 
count of the candidature of the Duke of Genoa, but will 
continue to favor tbe revolution. General Prim is tem- 
porarily at the head of the Department of the Marine, in 
place of Admiral Topete; the latter being elected vice- 
president of tbe Cortes. A large majority of the Cortes 
haye pledged themselves to vote for the Duke of Genoa 
as king, and the entire Italian cabinet approve of his 
election. The Duchess of Genoa is opposed to her son 
being a candidate. 

‘Advices from Alexandria say, that the fleet to pass 
through the Suez canal on the opening, will be com- 
posed of eighty ships. The great bed of rock in the 
canal, seventy-five miles from Port Said, which has 
hitberto been a hindrance, will be removed by blas‘ing. 

The cholera is raging with violence in Kief. 

It is reported that the Pope wishes the Ecumenical 


whelming majority, as the discussion under other cir- 
cumstances would only weaken his authority. 

King Victor Emanuel, who was reported dying, is 
now said to be recovering. 

Tbe Saxon House of Deputies has unanimously re- 
solved tbat the government should endeavor to prevent 
the abolition of capital punishment throughout North 
Germany. 

The news from: Paraguay is conflicting. The Allies 
consider the war ended, and were taking measures to 
tranquilize the country. On the other hand, the Para- 
guayans assert that the allied forces are utterly unable 
to follow up their success, that they lack provisions, 
munitions of war and means of transportation. It is 
claimed that since Lopez established bis new lines at 
St. Estanislaus, his forces have been increased by 10,000 
men, and he has fifty pieces of artillery. 

A battle with the Cuban insurgents took place recently 
in the soutbern part of the Eastern Department. The 
rebels were defeated with a loss of 120 men killed, and 
a large number wounded and prisoners. A number of 
cane fields have been fired by incendiaries. Near Las 
Merces four men were discovered in the act of setting 
fire to a cane field. They were immediately executed. 

A project for a treaty of alliance, offensive and de- 
fensive, between France, Austria and Russia, has been 
submitted by Prince Gortshakoff to Fleury the Freach 
Minister, and sent by the latter to Napoleon. The dura- 
tion of the alliance is to be three years, and it is to be 
renewed upon six month’s notice. Hach party is to 
keep a certain standing army. 

The Emperor of Austria has arrived at Port Said 
The Empress Eugenie was expectea there on the 16th 
inst. The Brazilian, a new vessel constructed expressly 
for the Suez canal, sailed from Liverpool for Port Said 
on the 15th. She draws twenty feet of water. Other 
vessels of similar construction are being built in Eng- 
lish ship-yards. 

The French Emperor has abandoned the bope of form- 
ing a new Cabinet for the present. After the meeting 
of tbe Legislative body on the 29th, he will choose a 
Cabinet composed of men who will command the sup- 


Council to avoid discussing the principle of his infalli- 
bility, unless it is likely to meet the support of an over- 


port of the majority of the Chamber. Troops have been 
quietly concentrated in Paris. Reports are current of 
an intended revolutionary demonstration by the Red 
Republicans, on the 2nd of next month. 

London 11th mo. 15th.—Consols, 933. U.S. 5-20’s, 
83%; five per cents, 78%. Liverpool.—Uplands cotton, 
11gd. a 11dd.; Orleans, 11§d. a 113d. Sales of the day 
12,000 bales. 

Unitep Srares.—Retrenchment.—The army expenses 
of the first quarter of the present fiscal year, were $15,- 
142,962 against $27,696,244 for the corresponding quar- 
ter of the previous year. It is believed that the expenses 
of this Department will not exceed $50,000,000 this 
year. Last year they were $80,000,000. In the Navy 
and Post-office Departments also, the expenses have 
been greatly reduced. The latter, it is hoped, will be 
nearly self-sustaining during the current year. The 
clerical expenses in the Treasury Department have been 
reduced to the extent of $600,000 per annum, and the 
cost of collecting the interaal revenue much lessened. 

Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 287. Croup, 13; 
convulsions, 16; consumption, 39; scarlet fever, 21; 
inflammation of the lungs, 20; old age, 10. The taxable 
valuation of the real estate of Philadelphia, the present 
year, is $427,728,870. In addition to this, $23,719,116 
is assessed as suburban property, and $20,152,279 as 
the value of farms within the incorporated boundaries 
of Philadelphia. The horses are valued at $1,496,223, 
and cattle, $194,143. The greatest value of houses and 
lots is in the Sixth Ward, $44,027,937; the smallest re- 
turn is from the Third Ward, $6,811,600. The valua- 
tion of real estate exempt from taxation is over forty 
millions of dollars. 

Re-union of the Presbyterians.—The long talked of re- 
union of the sundered parts of the Presbyterian Church 
in the United States, was perfected and celebrated at 
Pittsburg on the 12th inst. It is reported that the 
fusion of the Old and New School parties is hearty and 
real. The assemblies agree to unite on the basis of 
principles embraced in their testimonies and standards, 
which they hold in common. 

Misceblaneous.—A voyage around the world can now 
be made in eighty days, by the following. routes of 
travel: Start from Philadelphia and proceed to San 
Francisco by the Pacific Railroad, taking seven days ; 
thence to Yokohama in twenty-one; thence to Hong 
Kong in six; thence to Calcutta, twelve; thence to 


Louisiana is now supplying oranges for the west to a 
greater extent than ever before. Through bills of lading 
to Chicago by river steamers and I!linois Central Rail- 
road are given at the lowrate of $1 per barrel. 

The sales of the National Land Company for the past 
year, consisting mainly of lands along the Kansas Pa- 
cific Railroad, amount to 74,581 acres, yielding $524,324, 
Of these lands, 33,000 acres on the Kansas Pacific 
Railroad were bought by a colony of 1200 English 
families, who founded the village of Wakefield, Kansas, 
and near there established an agricultural college and 
school for the reception and education of orphan boys 
from London; scbool and farm under control and fos- 
tered by the Reform Society of London, of which Har] 
Saaftesbury is President. 

On the 14th inst., the eastern bound train on the 
western Pacific Railroad, came in collision with another 
train near San Leaniro, Cal. The first passenger car 
on the Western Pacific Road was crushed, and many of 
the passengers were killed or injured. About fifteen 
persons appear to have been killed, and twice that num- 
ber wounded, some of them very seriously. The disas- 
ter is ascribed to negligence on the part ofa switch- 
tender. Pi 

The Markets, §c.—The following were the quotation: 
of tbe 15th inst. Mew York.— American gold 127. 
U.S. sixes, 1881, 117}; ditto, 5-20’s, new, 1153; ditto, 
10-40 5 per cents, 107}. Superfine State flour, $5 a 
$5.20; extra State, $5.50 a $5.80; shipping Ohio, $5.45 
a $5.90; St. Louis flour, $€.35 a $9.70 ; southern, $6.90 
a $10. No. 1 Chicago spring wheat, $1.35; No. 2, do. 
$1.26 a $1.30; red western, $1.33; amber Siate, $1.40 
$1.43; white Michigan, $1.47 a $1.52; white Genesee. 
$1.48 a $1.55. Canada barley, $1.30 a $1.33. Oats, 
62 a 66 cts. Rye, $1.07 a $1.17. Yellow corn, $1.10 ; 
new western mixed, $1.05 a $1.09. Carolina rice, 7 a 
73 ots. Cuba sugar, 10% a 114 cts.; refined, 15} cts. 
Uplands cotton, 254 cts. Philade(phia.—Superfine flour, 
$5 a $5.25; finer brands, $5.50 a $7.50. Western red 
wheat, $1.35 a $1.36; Pennsylvania, $1.37 a $1.39. 
Rye, $1.04 a $1.06. Yellow corn, $1.05 ; new do., 87 a 
90 cts.; western mixed, 98a $1.03. Oats, 59 a 60 cts. 
Hams, 193 a 21} cts. Lard, 17} a 17} cts. Clover- 
seed, $6.50 a $7. Timothy, $3.37 a $3.50. The arrivals 
and sales of beef cattle at the Avenue Drove-yard 
reached about 3000 head. Extra cattle sold at 8 a 83 
cts., a few choice at 9} a 98 cts.; fair to good, 6} a 73 
cts., and common, 4 a 6 cts. perlb. gross. About 
16,000 sheep arrived and were sold at 4 a 64 cts. per lb. 
gross, the latter rate for choice. Sales of 3800 hogs at 
$14a $14.50 per 100 lbs. net. Chicago.—No. 1 spring 
wheat. 90 cts.; No. 2, 87 cts. No. 2 corn, 734 cts. No. 
2 oats, 39 cts. No. 2 rye, 71 cts. Barley, 92 a 93 cts. 
Cincinnati.—Winter red wheat, $1.05 a $1.10. Old 
corn, 88 cts.; new, 70 c's. Oats, 50a 55 cts. Rye, 85 


cts. Lard, 163a17} cts. Baltimore.—Wheat, $1.35 a 
$1.37. Old corn, $1 a $1.06; new white, 90 cts. Oats, 
53 a 57 cts, 


For Freedmen in Distress.—Received from a Friend in 
this city, $50. 


The Teachers’ Association will meet at 820 Cherry 
street, on the 24th inst., at 74 o’clock. 
N. G. Macomsnr, Secretary. 


A few copies of the Selections from the Letters of the 
late Saran Gruss, (formerly Sarah Lynes:) (English 
edition,) are to be had at Friends’ Book Store, 304 
Arch St. Price, $2 per copy. 

There are also still on hand a few copies of the 3d, 
4th, 5th, 6th, 8th, 11th, 12th, 13th and 14th volumes of 
Friends’ Library, whicb, bound in cloth, will be sold for 
50 cts. per volume. Exch volume is complete in itself. 


BOARDING SCHOOL FOR INDIAN CHILDREN, 
TUNESASSA, NEW YORK. 

Wanted, a woman Friend to assist in conducting the 
Boarding School for Indian Children, at Tunesassa 
Cattaraugus Co., N. Y. | 

Application may be made to 

Aaron Sharpless, Street Road P.0O., Chester, Co., Pa. 
Joseph Scattergoody 413 Spruce St., Philada. 
Samuel Morris, Olney, Philada. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE. 
NEAR FRANKFORD, (TWENTY-THIRD WARD, PHILADELPHIA.) 
Physician and Superintendent—Josaua H. Worrsine- 


Bombay, three; thence to Cairo, fourteen; thence to 
Paris, six ; and back to Philadelphia in eleven days. 

The Laramie Sentinel speaks of the abundance of deer, 
elk, and mountain sheep, in that vicinity. Antelope 
sell at one dollar each. 


ton, M.D. 

Application for the Admission of Patients may be 
made to the Superintendent, to Joun H. Cartur, Clerk 
of the Board of Managers, No. 1313 Pine Street 
Philadelphia, or to any other Member of the Board. 


